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CLINICS. 
CLINICAL LECTURE. 


Lectures on Vaccination —By GratLy 
Hew, M. D., &c. Delivered at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School. Lecture II. 

GentLEMEN: The facts brought before 
your notice in yesterday’s lecture will have 
demonstrated to you the great aniount of 
difference which exists between the protect- 
ive effects of good and bad vaccination, and 
you will understand therefore the import- 
ance attaching to all questions connected 
with 

THE OPERATION OF VACCINATION. 

And first-as to the selection of lymph to be 
used in vaccinating. There are many cir- 
cumstances connected with the selection of 
the lymph which are capable of interfering 
with the success of the vaccination. If the 
lymph be taken too late, the products of the 
vaccination tend more and more towards 
those of common inflammation, and the 
specific virus does not exist in the proper 





degree of intensity. The operation is apt, 
under these circumstances, to produce vesi- 
cles, which inflame too soon, and which 
run an irregular course. The vesicle thus 
produced is termed an abortive vesicle. If 
the lymph used be taken from a vesicle 
which is ina purulent condition no proper 
vaccination results, but the chances are that 
phlegmonous inflammation of the arm will 
be produced. It is improper to take lymph 
if there be much local irritation, if the arm 
be very much inflamed, or if there be great 
constitutional disturbance. As bearing on 
this subject, it may be here mentioned that 
Mr. Henry Lee has recently called attention 
to an important means of distinguishing 
between good and bad. lymph—viz., the 
employment of the microscope. - Good 
lymph ‘is perfectly clear, and contains no 
admixture with pus corpuscles. Such cor- 
puscles are present, or may be present, if 
the lymph be bad. The fact that the fluid 
examined is transparent proves nothing, of 
course, as to its capability of producing the 
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vaccine disease, for a perfectly inert fluid 
may possess the negative qualities in ques- 
tion. The criterion is, however, valuable 
in cases where we are about to use lymph 
preserved in the fluid state of the history of 
which we are ignorant. Syphilitic patients 
should be avoided, and it is better also to 
avoid taking lymph from cases in which 
there is any eruption present. There are 
very few cases on record the facts of which 
in any way support the theory that other 
diseases can be conveyed from individual to 
individual by means of the lymph, and the 
question can scarcely be said to be scientifi- 
cally decided in the affirmative at present. 
While, however, it remains so undecided, 
it is well to be on the safe side. 

Which is the best time to take the lymph? 
The best time to take the lymph, if the 
vesicle be running its proper course, is at 
the end of one week from the date of the 
vaccination—that is to say, on the day week 
of the vaccination, at the same hour. At 
this time the vesicles are usually in per- 
fection, and contain a quantity of lymph; 
this time is also just that which precedes 
the formation of the areola. If there be a 
very marked areola, which has been in ex 
istence upwards of twenty-four hours, it is 
proper to follow the rule laid down by Mr. 
Marson on the subject, and to avoid taking 
lymph from vesicles under such circum- 
stances. On the eighth day we ordinarily 
see the formation of the areola just com- 
mencing: this is the proper time to take the 
lymph. 

What are the limitations as to the time 
at which lymph may be taken? Mr. Ancell 
strongly maintains the opinion that the 
lymph ought to be taken one day earlier 
than it usually is—that is to say, at the end 
of the sixth day, or during the seventh; but 
it is almost the universal practice to take it 
on the eighth. It should not certainly be 
taken earlier than the seventh or later than 
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doubt that, as like tends to produce its like, 
so one variety of the vaccine disease per. 
petuates itself, and a weak form of the 
disease is liable to be produced where this 
principle is not recognized. The arm to be 
vaccinated from, may be a “‘ good arm,” 
the disease running a normal course, but it 
may not be a good one from which to take 
lymph nevertheless. This is a very im. 
portant part of the question. Recently | 
made it my business to visit Mr. Marson’s 
station at the Surrey Chapel, and witnesg 
his procedure: he then informed me of a 
circumstance very accurately illustrative of 
the point now under discussion. On the 
day of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
no children were presented for vaccination 
at the station in question, and the follow. 
ing week there was consequently no means 
of carrying out the usual arm-to-arm vacci- 
nation, the continuity of the liquid supply 
being broken. Mr. Marson was thus driven 
to use preserved lymph to vaccinate twenty. 
two children on that day. The effect was, 
that the lymph for some time afterwards, 
although it took effect, did not produce such 
fair vesicles as before the interruption; but 
the interesting fact now remains to be told— 
viz., that by selecting the best arm of the 
day to vaccinate from, Mr. Marson has now 
worked it back again to as good a state as 
before. The lesson conveyed by the facts 
related to me by Mr. Marson is most valu- 
able from more points of view than one. 
The condition of the patient who is to be 
vaccinated must next be considered. What 
is the time at which vaccination may be 
performed? It may be performed during 
the first week after birth, or even immedi- 
ately after birth; there is no practical 
reason against it. If smallpox be very 
prevalent, early vaccination should be prac- 
tised ; usually it is postponed till about three 
months after birth. As will be presently 
shown, there are circumstances which may 


the ninth day; and it would probably save ; render it advisable to postpone the perform- 
much disappointment and inconvenience to’ ance of the operation a little beyond the 
make the rule absolute, not to take lymph: three months, where the postponement is 


later than the eighth day. 

In some cases there is, as was mentioned 
in the last lecture, what is termed “‘ retard- 
ation’ of the vesicle; and it is possible that 
a good deal of the inefficient and imperfect 


made for the purpose of performing the 
operation more efficiently. The child to 
be vaccinated should have no disease—no 
fever especially ; and it is well to cure the 
patient of eruptions before performing vac- 


vaccination is due to perpetuation of an im-;cination. If vaccination be performed on 
perfect type of the disease, originally starting ‘an individual who has just been subjected 


from the use of the lymph from ‘‘ retarded’? 
or ‘‘ premature’’ vesicles. ‘There can be no 





to the influence of contagion of smallpox, 
the vaccination will have the effect of miti- 
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gating the disease which has already seized } tween the insertion success of the operator 


on the patient, and vaccination should be 

tised without a moment’s delay under 
such circumstances. I am not quite certain 
that it is absolutely proved, but the facts 
which are on record lend very great proba- 
bility to the view taken by Dr. Budd and 
others on the subject. ‘‘It is natural to 
infer,” says Dr: Budd, ‘‘ that if vaccination 
be practised immediately after the infection 
of smallpox is communicated, it will get 


and the quality of the cicatrices produced 
by him. These are results of a widely ex- 
tended inquiry, and they are confirmatory 
of what every private practitioner must have 
found to be the case—that the arm-to-arm 


$ vaccination, in which fresh lymph is used, 


is undoubtedly the most successful. The 
anecdote just referred to of Mr. Marson’s 
experience on a very recent occasion, is 
strikingly corroborative of the view, that 


the start of the smallpox, and so will have fresh has a great superiority over preserved 


the effect of mitigating it. 

Should the lymph be used fresh, or should 
preserved lymph be used? The exceedingly 
valuable results of the inquiry recently made 
by order of the Privy Council, as to the 
manner in which vaccination has been per- 
formed in certain parts of England,' furnish 
us with abundant materials for determining 
the advantages and disadvantages respect- 
ively of fresh and preserved lymph. This 
report refers to 125 unions and parishes, the 
facts relating to which were collected and 
reported on by Dr. Serton, Dr. Stevens, 
Dr. Sanderson, and Dr. Buchanan. It will 
be sufficient to examine the data afforded in 
one of the localities inspected. In the 
twenty-seven unions the field of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s observations, ‘‘ vaccination was 
done,”’ says that gentleman, ‘‘as follows: 
Nine vaccinators operated either exclu- 
sively, or nearly so, from arm to arm— 
(that is, using fresh lymph ;)—thirty-one do 
the majority of their vaccinations in this 


lymph. 

Mr. Marson has since kindly furnished 
me with further details of what occurred on 
the occasion in question. The twenty-two 
children were vaccinated in the following 
manner: with charged points in three places 
on the left arm, and with lymph from tubes 
in three places on the right arm. All the 
places of insertion from points took effect 
except in one child, and this took but in one 
place from points. The arms done from 
points had by far the best vesicles. Many 
of the arms done with lymph from tubes 
missed in one or two places; one missed 
entirely from tubes. 

Finally, it must be laid down asa principle 
having for its sanction every conceivable 


j support from facts, that vaccination to be 


thoroughly efficient, reliable, and satisfac- 
tory, must be done by the arm-to-arm 
method. No other mode of vaccination 
should be systematically practised or sanc- 
tioned, and recourse should be had to pre- 


way ; sixty othéfs operate usually with dry} served lymph only on extraordinary occa- 


lymph, still doing some proportion from arm 
toarm; forty-four do all their vaccinations 


' with preserved lymph, or rarely in any 


other way.’? Now mark the result of this: 
“After an examination of the cicatrices 
produced by the vaccinators in the four 
groups, it may be broadly affirmed that the 
average of insertion success and the average 
of quality, are both notably higher among 
the arm-to-arm vaccinators than among 
those who use preserved lymph ; and, there- 
fore, it is highly probable that vaccination 
from arm to arm conduces to good and effi- 
cient results, while vaccination with pre- 
served lymph gives fewer scars, and is of a 
less protective kind.”’ And in another 
passage Dr. Buchanan observes that he 
found a very near connection subsisting be- 

‘Fourth Report of the Medical Officer to the 


Privy Council. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, April 1ith, 1962, 


sions, and when circumstances are such 
that it is impossible to procure recent 


lymph. 
What is the best means of preserving 


lymph! The ivory points and the capil- 
lary tubes—the latter introduced by Mr. 
Husband—are the only two methods to be 
recommended. The glass bottle sometimes 
employed is exceedingly objectionable, un- 
less in cases where the lymph is to be used 
very shortly afier being taken from the arm, 
for the lymph so kept is apt to become pu- 
trid, and serious consequences would result 
from vaccinating with lymph so changed. 
For carrying lymph from one house to an- 
other the bottle is occasionally very useful; 
it should not be used if more than a few 
hours old. The capillary tubes are not 
liable, with ordinary care, to the objection 
just referred to, and the lymph may be kept 
in them fluid and efficacious for a great 
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number of years. The ivory points are 
most largely in use, and are economical 
when a large supply has to be obtained from 
a single arm. The chief objection to the 
ivory point method of preservation is the 
uncertainty as to insertion success by 
their means—a point to be presently re- 
ferred to. It would appear that the tubes 
have a superiority over points, judging at 
least from the results obtained by various 
operators. (Mr. Marson’s late experiment 
tended to give the points the superiority.) 
Whether tubes or points be employed, care 
must be taken in the preservation. The 
tubes should be small; they should be half 
filled [the manipulations necessary in so 
filling them were here practically exhi- 
bited] , and the fluid shaken into the centre 
of the tube. Both extremities of the tube 
being then free from fluid, the sealing is 
rapidly effected in- the border of the flame 
of a candle, the heat being applied in such 
a manner that the fluid is unaffected by it; 
for it is hardly necessary to say that by 
boiling, the efficacy of the lymph is utterly 
destroyed. Care should be taken that no 
blood passes into the tube. 

Mode of operating.—Mr. Marson’s di- 
rections on the subject are as follows: 
‘““The arm to be vaccinated should be 
firmly grasped by the left hand of the ope- 
rator, so as to make the skin tense; then 
the lancet, being already charged with the 
lymph, should be introduced by a puncture 
of a valvular shape, from above downwards, 
so managed that the lymph at each puncture 
may gravitate into the wound. In this way 
the lymph may be introduced in five punc 
tures, the number [ recommend, from half 
an inch to three-fourths of an inch apart, 
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ing the operation as adapted to all cases and 
under all circumstances, let us turn for g 
moment to the results of Dr. Buchanan's 
inquiries as regards the method of operating 
in the country districts inspected by him, 
This is a better indication of what the proper 
method is than Mr, Marson’s results, for a 
reason I shall presently explain. In 12) 
ceases, Dr. Buchanan found that “ eighty. 
eight individuals operated by puncture, 
drawing only a little blood; four made a 
deeper puncture into the true skin; five 
made a compound puncture for each vesicle 
—a number of little punctures, and close 
together ; seventeen made a superficial abra. 
sion over asmall area of skin, and then 
applied the matter; and seven applied the 
matter along a scratch. It was found that 
abrasion gave the largest and most typical 
scars; the alveoli were best marked; and 
several vaccinators operated in this way 
whose results were models of what vaccine 
scars should be. Moreover, the numerical 
success was very great. Some cicatrices 
were very good, and some very bad, and it 
seemed to be of more consequence to this 
method of operating whether the lymph 
were fresh or preserved. The deep pune- 
tures failed comparatively often.’’ Dr. 
Buchanan found that the insertion success 
of different operators varied as much as from 
0.40 to 0.72 and 0.84. There was thusa 
remarkable difference subsisting between 
the insertion success of different operators: 
some operators succeeding in producing a 
vesicle in eighty-four out @f every hundred 
of the punctures, others succeeding only in 
forty-two out of every hundred. It is a 
matter of exceeding importance that the 
operation should be performed in such 8 


without recharging the lancet, the skin’manner as to insure a high insertion suc- 
being kept tight all the while, until enough § cess, numerically speaking. Once the child 


has been introduced ; care being taken that 
the punctures are not bruised, as too fre- 
quently happens, by an undue use of the 
lancet. It thén matters not how much the 
wounds may Bleed, as the bleeding will not 
interfere with the success of the opera- 
tion.’?! Mr. Marson’s method, as practised 
by him and by the majority of public vacci- 
nators on a large scale, insures a very high 
degree of insertion success, the operation 
failing to take in an exceedingly small 
number of instances only. 

Before criticizing this method of perform- 


1 Marson, Med.-Chir. Transactions, vol. xxxvi. 





has been vaccinated, if the vaccination have 
taken at all, the operation is at an end, and 
the individual remains afterwards with the 
degree of protection afforded by the first 
vaccination, whatever that may be. A child 
in whom, for instance, the arm has taken 
in one place, remains protected only to that 
extent, and it is not possible subsequently 
(except very rarely) to confer a greater 
degree of protection by a better vaccination. 
The arm will not “take’’ again in the 
regular way. 

Hence it becomes a very interesting 
question, why is it that one operation suc- 
ceeds better than another. In the first place, 
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In order to charge the lancet, the surface 
of the vesicle is to be slit up or pricked in 
several places; the epidermis only is to be 
cut, and no blood should be drawn. The 


it is to be remarked that there is a great; 
difference between the results of public and 
private operations. This depends, first of 
all, upon the larger number of cases which ; 


public operators have, and the fact that they lymph then runs out, collects in drops on 
almost always use fresh lymph, of which }the surface, and the lancet is charged by 
they have a plentiful supply. Further, the {dipping the point in the lymph so exuded. 


frequent practice of the operation imparts 
facility and dexterity in its performance. 
Private practitioners have frequently to use 
preserved lymph, and they have to perform 
the operation not rarely under certain other 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

On the whole, it appears desirable to 


If you attend, as you should do, for further 
insiruction at one of the public vaccination 
stations of the metropolis, you will find that 
the vaccinations are there performed with 
remarkable rapidity; but this rapidity of 
performance is not to be recommended to 
beginners. Until you have had some ex- 


recommend to you the adoption of the} perience in vaccination, you will fail com- 
following method, as one most likely to paratively often by vaccinating in the rapid 
insure a large percentage of insertion suc- >and more ordinary method. One method 
as A a inea rent should be used; Sis not the best for all operators. The best 
it should be perfectly clean and free from ‘ method is that which each individual ope- 
rust, The arm being grasped so as +4 He v finds to succeed the best, and in which 
tighten the skin, and the lancet well charged es has acquired the necessary dexterity. , 

with lymph, @ an _ coy minute? If lymph preserved in capillary tubes be 
punctures are to be made very close t0- > employed, the ends of the tube are broken 
gether, the lancet being held in a somewhat ; off, and the contents of the tube blown out 
oblique direction. These four punctures 3 for use on the back of a knife or lancet, and 
are so close together as to leave an almost ; the operating instrument is then charged as 
imperceptible space between them, and usual. If points be used, one should be 
is intended to produce one vesicle only by employed for each spot of insertion. The 
the four aren F om or Me sets of ivory point is dipped for a moment in water, 
punctures should be made, according as It} and placed on the edge of a book for a 
is deemed advisable to produce five oF 8!X } couple of minutes or so, in order to moisten 
sears, and it is a matter of indifference ihe dried lymph, and it is then inserted into 
whether one arm or both arms be operated ' an incision made by the lancet in the skin. 


on. The object. of making four minute ; {t should be held in the wound for a minute 
punctures for each scar is to insure the ie} 

troduction of the lymph, and to increase 
the probability of insertion success. The 
lancet should be recharged before making 
each of the sets of punctures. The punc- 
tures should go just deep enough to draw 
blood. ‘T'he operation should be performed, 
not quickly, but deliberately, as this will 
give more time for the lymph to run from 
the lancet into the minute wounds thus 
made. I believe that this is the best method 
to be recommended to you as beginners, 
and that in this way a good insertion success 
may be secured, Another good method is 
to slightly abrade the surface by means of 
the lancet used, just as an eraser is used, 
or to scratch the skin by the point ofthe 
lancet, afterwards rubbing in the lymph by 
means of the lancet handle. Weir’s instru- 
ment is specially adapted for the scratching 
Operation, Spratly’s instrument is a lancet 
with a groove on one side to facilitate the 
tanning of the lymph into the wound; it is 
highly spoken of by some operators. 





or two longer. A plan found to answer 
well in some cases is to raise the epidermis 
by means of a minute blister applied some 
hours previously in several places, and to 
insert the ivory point beneath the raised 
epidermis. 

Inspection of the arm subsequently.—It 
should be made a rule to inspect the arm on 
the eighth day, and the results of this in- 
spection should be accurately registered; 
otherwise cases in which vaccination does 
not take, may, through ignorance on the 
part of the mother, remain really unvacci- 
nated, and consequently unprotected. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the arm 
must be protected from rubbing,' from irri- 
tation, or other injurious influence, while 
the disease is in progress; and the febrile 
disturbance, when excessive, requires to be 


‘ In the case of an adult recently revaccinated 
I have reason to know that neglect of these simple 
precautions resulted in inflammation of the arm 
of a troublesome and even alarming nature. 
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met by appropriate remedies. Under all 
circumstances, a case of vaccination requires 
careful watching. 

The causes of the late apparent failure of 
vaccination.—It will be well to devote a 
short space to the consideration of the ap- 
parent failure of vaccination as protective 
from smallpox. The epidemic of emallpox 
with which we have just been visited, and 
which has affected so many districts of the 
metropolis, has given rise to much alarm, and 
to a certain amount of distrust as to the pro 
tective power of vaccination. Why is it that 
vaccination has apparently failed in its ob- 
ject? In the first place, there is an absence of 
vaccination, numerically speaking. A num- 
ber of individuals are not vaccinated at all. 
There is a tendency in the mind of the public $ 
to become apathetic on the subject. Small- ¢ 
pox having ceased to ravage the country to 
that dreadful extent which was formerly the 
case, the dread of smallpox has become in a 
manner quieted, and vaccination has been 
consequently less attended to. Something 
also must be set down to the direct opposi- 
tion vaccination has met with in certain 
quarters. It is only two or three years since 
that a medical man, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, made it his business, from session to 
session, to preach against vaccination. His 
speeches, which appeared from day to day 
in the journals and were read by numbers 
of individuals, doubtless had no inconside- 
rable effect in inducing many to believe in 
the statements made as to the injurious 
effects of vaccination. Many who read 
these speeches, it must be recollected, had 
not Mr. Simon’s Blue Book at hand as a 
corrective, The numerical deficiency of 
vaccination depends upon a variety of causes, 
which it is not difficult to trace; and under 
these circumstances it becomes certainly 
the duty of the Government to enforce the 
universal practice of vaccination, as well as 
an efficient performance of the operation. 
The supervision of the performance of vac- 
cination is at present intrusted to the guar- 
dians of parishes; but this system is evi- 
dently a very defective one, and it is not in 
the nature of things that vaccination can be 
fully and extensively carried out unless 
under the direction and rigid superintendence 
of some one body intrusted with ample 
powers for enforcing attention to rules and 
regulations. Amongst other things, it is ab- 
solutely essential that a more liberal remune- 
ration be given to those on whom the arduous 





task falls of performing vaccination on the 
children of the poorer classes of the com. 
munity. , 

The presence of large numbers of abso. 
lutely unprotected individuals is undoubtedly 
the great and the chief cause of the preva. 
lence of smallpox ; but the defective charac. 
ter of the vaccination in many cases isan ele. 
ment in the consideration also of some consid. 


$ erable importance. The badness of the vacci- 


nation in vaccinated individuals arises froma 
variety of causes. It is to be feared that the 
lymph is badly chosen in many cases, taken 
too soon or too late, or taken from vesicles 
which are not good vesicles. It is far too 
generally believed that these aré matters of 
no consequence. In the next place there 
is the want of arm-to-arm vaccination, The 
results of the observations as to the ‘diffe. 
rence of the insertion success with fresh 
and preserved lymph made by Dr. Bucha- 
nan, and to which attention has been already 
directed, are very remarkable, and strikingly 
exhibit the necessity for a systematic arm- 
to-arm vaccination. Preserved lymph should 
be used, as already remarked, only excep- 
tionally. The practice should be to vacci- 
nate from arm to arm. Another element 
in “ bad’? vaccination is ‘‘ smallness of the 
number of takings.’’ It is too generally 
surmised that to make the vaccination take 
in one or two places is enough. The ob- 
servations of Mr. Marson and others bearing 
on this question, and which have been related 
to you conclusively demonstrate the erro- 
neousness of this impression. 

The practical difficulties encountered in 
vaccinating affect materially the result of 
the vaccination. We are frequently obliged 
to postpone vaccination from the unfitness 
of the recipient. Sometimes the operation 
has to be repeated more than once before 
it can be made to succeed. Then the 
results have to be watched, and cases in 
which the vaccination has not succeeded 
sometimes do not a second time come under 
observation. 

In the next place, a continuous succession 
of good lymph is exceedingly difficult to 
maintain, especially in the case of private 
practitioners, and practitioners who have 
not a large number of cases to deal with. 
In order to obviate these latter difficulties, 
it is proper to recommend that vaccinations 
should be performed at certain times of the 
year, twice or three times, where the num- 
ber of cases to be vaccinated annually is 
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small. Unless the number of cases be? 
considerable, weekly vaccination is not ad- : 
visable, inasmuch as it is difficult to main- 
tain the supply of lymph in this manner. 

One supposed cause of defective power 
of protection in vaccination as at present 
practised is deterioration of the lymph, which 
has now been used for many years, and 
excepting a few instances, without recur- 
rence to the original source. Statistics 
adducible on the subject certainly appear to 
prove that the lymph is not so efficacious 
asit used tobe. The present vaccine ves- 
icle is not such an intense form of disease 
agit was some years ago. Data respecting 
it will be found in Mr. Simon’s work, as 
also in an able pamphlet on ‘‘ Smallpox and 
Vaccination’ published more recently by 
Dr. Collinson, and hence, in the opinion of 
many, it is desirable to employ a new 
lymph as a substitute for that generally 
used at the present time. As one out of 
several causes tending to impair the pro- 
tective power of the vaccination, this ques- 
tion is one deserving the practical attention 
of the profession, and particularly in con- 
nection with the discredit into which bad 
lymph is liable to bring vaccination in the 
public eye. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that it would be absurd to suppose 
that the general use of a new lymph would 
by itself be enough to meet the present 
evil. 

It is not too much to expect that the time 
will come when deaths from smallpox will 
be reckoned among the medical curiosities 
of the day; but in order that this desirable 
consummation may be arrived at, the prac- 
tice of vaccination must be universal. There 
can be no doubt that the profession indi- 
vidually are desirous of lending their best 
assistance in carrying out an efficient system 
of vaccination ; but individual efforts extend 
only to limited areas, and there is required 
a central regulating supervision of the whole 
population in regard to vaccination, in order 
to secure for the community the inestimable 
advantages of that protection from smallpox 
Which vaccination offers.— Lancet, June 27, 
1863, 
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HOSPITAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Whooping Cough treated with Bromide 
of Ammonium.—Ot the various diseases sub- 
mitted to the treatment by Dr. Gibb with 


* London: Hatchard and Co. 1860. 
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the bromide of ammonium in 1862, whoop- 
ing-cough was included amongst the num- 
ber, and some twenty-two children were 
mostly cured by its administration alone at 
the West London Hospital. Since June 
last a certain number have been also treated 
at the Westminster Hospital, of which the 
following is a short summary :— 

Casr 1.—Henry D——, aged seven, had 
whooped for two weeks, preceded by ca- 
tarrh for ten days. The cough was so 
severe and the spasms were so prolonged 
that his mother stated he had been nearly 
choked several times. They occurred every 
hour, more frequently towards night. Four 
grains of the bromide of ammonium were 
ordered three times a day. At the next 
visit the cough was better and the whoop 
less frequent, the spasms also were not so 
severe nor so frequent. At the third visit 
(seventh day of treatment) the whoop had 
ceased, the spasms had degenerated into a 
mild cough, and the pertussal nature of the 
disease had changed. He was now put onan 
ipecacuan mixture, which dispelled the 
cough in a few days, and she was cured. 

Cast 2.—Sarah D——, aged two years 
and a half, sister of the above, the symp- 
toms being similar, and commencing at the 
same period. She was ordered two-grain 
doses of the bromide thrice a day in a 
drachm of water. The whoop ceased sooner 
than in her brother, and she was well a 
week earlier, and convalesced more rap- 
idly. 

Cast 3.—Thomas C——, aged four, first 
applied on the 24th of June. He has had 
pertussis three weeks, with a whoop for ten 
days. The spasms were extremely violent, 
frequent, and prolonged, and were followed 
by hemorrhage from the eyes and nose. The 
ocular conjunctivee were red and chemosed 
from effused blood. One-grain doses of 
the bromide were given thrice a day in two 
drachms of aromatic mixture. All the ac- 
tive symptoms had subsided in three weeks, 
and the hemorrhage ceased. He was then 
put on quinine and iron, and quickly con- 
valesced. > 

Cass 4.—Margaret H——, aged fourteen 
months. She has had pertussis four weeks 
with a whoop for sixteen days. The symp- 
toms were mild. Four grains of the 
bromide were ordered thrice a day in 
peppermint water. On the seventh day the 
cough was very much better, with little or 
no expectoration. She had whooped but 
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once since taking the medicine. On the 
twenty-first day the whoop had gone, there 
was but little cough, and no expectoration. 
Her mother said ‘‘ she had got on beauti- 
fully.”’ 

Case 5.—Caroline O , aged: four- 
teen months. Had had pertussis one month, 
with the general symptoms mild, as in the 
preceding case. She was ordered three 
grains of the bromide in a drachm of ipe- 
cacuan mixture, and so quickly recovered 
that her mother did not think it worth while 
to bring her again after the second visit. 

Cass 6.—Maria R 
Ill six weeks with catarrh and whoop, the 
spasms being extremely frequent and very 
distressing. She was ordered six grains 
of the bromide thrice a day in peppermint 
water, This patient was very delicate, and, 
although the whoop slowly diminished, 
the cough remained persistent for some 
weeks, requiring other treatment to effect 
a cure, especially cod-liver oil. 

Case 7.—Ann R , aged two years, 


sister of the above patient, with similar 
symptoms and equal duration of the per- 
tussal complaint, was treated with half the 


dose of the bromide given to her sister. 
She improved more satisfactorily and much 
quicker, being comparatively well in three 
weeks. 

Case 8.—George A , aged thirteen 
months. Had had pertussis two months. 
He was put on two-grain doses of the bro- 
mide three times a day. The whoop (not 
very frequent) ceased in twenty-four hours, 
and the spasms diminished in frequency 
and severity. The conclusion of the case 
was not known, as the mother ceased to 
attend. 

CasE9.—Ann M , aged fifteen 
months. Ill with pertussis three weeks; 
and when first seen she was suffering with 
pain in the belly, was constantly moaning, 
and had some pneumonia of one lung. 
The whoop was not then frequent. She 
took three grains of the bromide of ammo- 
nium in a drachm of ipecacuan mixture 
four times a day, and was ordered a jacket 
poultice of linseed meal. She improved, 
and was better at the two next visits, and 
was then lost sight of. 

Case 10.—Henry B———, aged one year 
and five months. Had whooped one week 
only, and had the disease mildly. He was 
ordered three grains of the bromide ina 
drachm of ipecacuan mixture thrice a day, 
.and in a week he was quite well. 





, aged four years. ; 
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Case 11.—Emma Amelia S——, agej 
three years and eight months. Had had 
pertussis two weeks; she raved at night, 
and was feverish; the spasms occurred 
every two hours, and were so severe that, 
as her mother said, ‘“‘she turned black in 
the face.” Ordered four grains of the bro. 
mide in two drachms of water three times 
a day; with rhubarb, soda, and gray pow. 
der at night. She was better at the next 
visit, and then ceased to attend; whether 
she was cured or not is therefore uncertain, 

In some clinical remarks made by Dr, 
Gibb, he stated that the foregoing cases 
were afew only that he had kept note of, as 
showing the value of the bromide of ammo. 
nium in whooping cough; and in some cases 
the results were satisfactory enough. If the 
little patients had been treated within the 
hospital wards, and carefully watched, the 
general results might have been more to 
be depended on; for although the children 
had mostly got well as out-door patients, 
yet they were liable to a recurrence of the 
disease on any unfavourable change of the 
weather, the result of their general expo- 
sure. Judging from his experience in these 
cases, and those also at the West London 
Hospital, he would say: that whooping 
cough, even in very bad cases, could be 
readily cured by the new salt of bromine; 
but, like many other remedies, it could not 
be expected to cure the disease invariably. 
Learning from experience the effects of the 
salt upon the mucous membrane of the 
entire body, but more especially of the 
upper respiratory tract, he thought that 
whooping-cough was one of those diseases 
that ought to be submitted to its influence, 
and in the general results he was not dis- 
appointed. Asa permanent remedy, he had 
more faith in the dilute nitric acid given in 
pure syrup, when combined with topical 
application to the larynx of a solution of 
nitrate of silver; but as others had either 
found it useless or had not given it a trial, 
it was but right that other agents capable of 
curing the disease should be made known, 
and one of these was bromide of ammo- 
nium. 

With regard to the dose : for infants, two 
or three grains three times a day are enough; 
to older children from four to eight grains 
may be given, and in some cases, where the 
symptoms are remarkably severe, even ten 
grains. Thesimpler the vehicle the better, 
but if there is a tendency to bronchial or 
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pneumonic inflammation it should be com- $ the neuralgia was altogether removed on 
bined with either a mixture or the wine of! the fourth day.—Dublin Med: Press, Sept, 
ipecacuan. } 30, 1863, from Journ. de Méd. 

The special nervous symptoms seem to be 
more under the control of the drug than 
the catarrhal, for the spasms diminish in 
frequency and severity, and consequently 
the whoop is not so often heard, showing a 
subsidence of the active symptoms. Pari 
passu, the cure is not more speedy than 
from the dilute nitric acid in uncomplicated 
cases ; nevertheless, it is worthy of a more 
extended trial, especially in severe and > this:— 
obstinate cases.— Lancet, Sept. 26, 1863. On the twenty-ninth of March, 1863, I 

—_— saw, in Hospital No. 8, at Louisville, Ky., 

Neuralgia treated with Solution of Mor-} Corporal John I. English, of the 5th In- 
phia in Tincture of Iodine.—As a corollary} diana Battery, who was wounded at Mur- 
to his remarks on the efficacy of tincture? freesboro, on the thirty-first of December, 
of icdine in the treatment of neuralgia, M. $ 1862, by a conical ball, which entered just 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
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Minie Rifle Ball entering the Abdomen 
and escaping by the Rectum.—Dr. Frank 
H. Hamition records (Am. Med. Times, 
Oct. 17, 1863), the following example of 





Bouchut adduced several cases from which 
it appears that when the remedy in its pure 

state has proved unavailing, the. pain some- 
times yields in a remarkable manner, when 
acertain amount of morphia has been added 
tothe tincture. In this instance the agli} 
cation is not merely counter-irritant, indeed } 
in this respect the fluid would seem to have} 
lost some of its power; its efficacy is | 


2 


chiefly due to the presence of the sedative, 
the introduction of which beneath the epi- 
dermis is facilitated by the tincture of iodine. 
Whatever explanation may be offered of the 
efiects of this mode of treatment, its bene- 
ficial operation is an unquestionable fact, 
deserving of every attention. Thus, we 
noticed in M. Bouchut’s wards, a little girl, 
who, while recovering from typhoid, be- 
came affected with neuralgia of the forehead 
and temple; pure tincture of iodine failed 
in relieving the pain; M. Bouchut ordered 
the brow to be painted over three times a 
day with a solution of half a drachm of sul- 
phate of morphia in half an ounce of tincture 
of iodine, and a cure was effected in the 
course of three days. The Professor adopted 
the same method of treatment in the case 
ofa lady, aged 52, suffering from interscap- 
ular neuralgia, symptomatic of chronic pul- 
Monary disease. Neither pneumothorax 
nor acute pleurisy were present; the pain 
was entirely caused by neuralgia of the 
second pair of intercostal nerves, and was 
especially intense in the neighbourhood of 
the sternum and along the edge.of the sca- 
pula. Morning and evening the sedative 
tincture was applied to these regions, and 
on the second day amendment set in, and 





below and in front of the anterior superior 
spinous process of the ilium, on the left 
side. The ball escaped from the rectum 
on the fortieth day. 

When I saw Corporal English he was in 
bed; the wound in front had closed, but 
matter continued todischarge by the rectum. 
His bowels were regular; but he was oblig- 
ed to urinate often, and urination was 
attended with some pain. His health was 
steadily improving, and there was but little 
reason to doubt his final and complete 
recovery. The ball, which he showed 
me, was a little battered. 

Pennsylvania Hospital.—Dr. Wu. Hunt 
has been elected one of the surgeons of this 
Institution to fill the vacancy caused-by the 
resignation of Dr. Norris. The appointment 
is generally regarded as a very judicious 
one. 

Medical Classes in Philadelphia.—The 
session in our Medical Colleges opened on 
Monday, Oct. 12th, The number of stu- 
dentsin attendance is, we are informed, 
much larger than it was last year or the 
year before. 

Massachusetts Medical Society.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Pittsfield on the 17th of June. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year:— 

President.—Dr. Josiah Bartlett, of Con- 
cord. Vice. President.—Dr. Ebenezer Al- 
den, of Randolph. Corresponding Secre- 
tary.—Dr. B. E. Cotting, of Roxbury. 
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Recording Secretary —Dr. W. W. Morland, 
of Boston. Treasurer.—Dr. Francis Minot, 
of Boston. Librarian.—Dr. W. E. Coale, 
of Boston. Orator.—Dr. J. Mason War- 
ren, of Boston. Anniversary Chuirman.— 

’ Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of Boston. Committee 
of Arrangements —Drs, W. E. Coale, Ezra 
Palmer, W. E. Townsend, Anson Hooker, 
and Francis Minot.— Boston Med.and Surg. 
Ji., June 25, 1863. 


Chicago Medical College.—The title of 
the: Medical Department of Lind University 
has been changed to that of Chicago Medical 
College. A new building was in progress 
of erection for it, which is now probably 
completed. 

Osrrvary Recorv.—Itis with deep regret 
that we find in the Boston Journal the an- 
nouncement of the death, by apoplexy, of 
our old friend Dr. Geo. Hayward. Dr. H. 
was one of the oldest and ablest surgeons 
of Boston, and a most hospitable, public- 
spirited, and high-minded gentleman. He 
was always foremost in aiding all useful 
objects, and his death will be a severe loss 
to the city of Boston and to the profession 
of this country. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Perchloride of Iron as a Hamostatic.— 
The Antwerp Journal states that perchlo- 
ride of iron combined with collodion is a 
good hemostatic in the case of wounds, the 
bites of leeches, &c. To prepare it, one 
part of crystallized perchloride of iron is 
mixed with six parts of collodion. The 
perchloride of iron should be added gradu 
ally and with care, otherwise such a quan- 
tity of heat will be generated as to cause 
the collodion to boil. The composition 
when well made is of a yellowish- red colour, 
perfectly limpid, and produces on the skin 
a yellow pellicle, which retains great elas- 
ticity. —Lancet, Sept. 26, 1863. 

Contagiousness of Typhoid Fever.—M. 
Henni Ginrrao, of Bordeaux, in a memoir 
read before the Imperial Academy of Medi- 
cine (July 28th, 1863), expresses the con- 
viction that under certain still unknown 
circumstances, typhoid fever is contagious ; 
and he gives an account of an epidemic of 
this disease which prevailed at Gabarnac, 
where the affection was evidently propa- 
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gated by contagion; it was successively 
communicated to twenty-two persons. [n 
one case an infant took the disease from itg 
wet-nurse; the child was sent to a new 
nurse at a distance and communicated the 
disease to the latter.—Revue de Thérapeut, 
Medico- Chirurg., 15th Aug. 1863. 


Exophthalmia.—A brilliant success in the 
way of operative surgery has lately been 
achieved by M. Maisonneuve at the Hétel 
Dieu. A patient presented himself in July 
with symptoms of exophthalmia, which he 
had stated commenced a year previously, 
and had been progressing steadily. The ocu- 
lar protrusion advanced until the organ was 
completely ejected from its socket, and vision 
entirly lost. M. Maisonneuve, convinced 
that the cause of the deformity was an exosto- 
sis springing from the inner wall of the orbit, 
by means of a V-shaped incision, the point 
of which lay upwards and on the middle line, 
entered the orbit, and, pushing aside the 
soft parts, reached the bony mass. This 
with some difficulty was removed by means 
of pawerful forceps, and the protruded organ 
replaced into its natural cavity. The tumour 
which sprang from the ethmoid bone, proved 
to be as dense and hard as ivory, ovoid in 
form, and three ounces in weight. The pa- 
tient recovered without a bad symptom, 
and, strange to say, eyesight and the power 
of moving the globe have completely re- 
turned. ‘‘But for the slight scar on the 
forehead,’’ says M. Maisonneuve in his re- 
port to the Academy of Sciences, ‘‘ no one 
would suspect what hasoccurred.’’—Lancet, 
Oct. 10, 1863. 

Euterotomy.—Dr. Reati relates the fol- 
lowing case: A countryman of limited 
capacity had introduced a piece of wood 
into the rectum nine days before he applied 
to the Hospital of Orvieto, complaining of 
severe pain in the abdomen. On exploration 
the finger was able only just to reach the 
point of a piece of wood lying surrounded by 
the turgid mucous membrane in the direction 
of the hollow of the sacrum. Numerous 
attempts were made with various instru- 
ments to extract the foreign body without 
success, and, as the patient suffered greatly, 
an incision was made in the left iliac region. 
The finger having been introduced, it was 
found that the foreign body, having passed 
into the sigmoid flexure, this latter was 
distended, and forced to the mesial line, the 
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body it contained rising as high as the navel. 
The intestinal wall was incised, and a trun- 
cated cone of chestnut wood (irregularly 
shaped, and measuring twenty-five centi- 
metres in length, and from nine to ten in 
diameter) was removed. The wound in the 
intestine was closed by Jobert’s procedure, 
and oily purgatives were administered. 
Great meteorism, entero-peritonitis, and an 
iliac abscess were among the sequele; but 
the patient recovered, and remained well 
when seen two years afterwards —Med. 
Times and Gaz., August 1, 1863. 

Strangury from Cantharides.—Dr. Amvu- 
1ILLE, of Paris, extols the method of treat- 
ment introduced by Dr. Mutocx, of Dublin, 
for the cure of strangury from cantharides. 
This consists in giving liquor potassa, in 
doses of half a drachm, in gruel or flaxseed 
tea, every hour. Dr. A. says that he never 
finds more than two or three doses required 
to effect a cure. 


Cinchona Bark from India.—At a late 
meeting of the Linnean Society, Mr. 
Howard exhibited specimens of cinchona 
bark sent from India. By analysis this bark 


has been ascertained to contain a percentage 
of quinine and the other febrifuge alkaloids 
fully equal to bark of the same species 
grown in South America. This is of great 
importance, as the gradual but certain de- 
struction of the cinchona forests of Ame- 
rica has been of late a subject of much 
anxiety. 

Syphilis communicated through means of 
a Catheter.—Dr. Fournié has related to the 
Academy of Medicine a case of transmission 
of syphilis through the means of a catheter 
used for the catheterization of the Eusta- 
chian tube. M. Ricord also saw the case, 
and gives the same view of it. He added 
the following startling remarks. ‘‘ This is 
the fifth syphilitic patient whom I have 
seen come out of the hands of Dr. 
(the Eustachian-tube doctor); one of the 
five was a married woman. All of them 
had been catheterized a short time before 
the disease appeared, which it did in the 
nasal fossa or the back of the throat. Being 
convinced that Dr.—— introduced poi- 
soned and dirty catheters into the nasal fosse 
of his patients, I got a mutual friend to give 
him a hint; but he does not seem to have 
taken it.’ Dr. Fournié details the case at 





length, so as to bring the cause of t 
philis pretty clearly home to the nasal ca- 
theter.—British Med. Journ., July 25, 
1863. 

Bdellatomy.—The snipping off the tail of 
a leech engaged in sucking human blood, 
in order to let the blood run out of him, 
and so increase his powers of drawing blood, 
is an old and well-known operation; but it 
has two objections, and has never found its 
way into common every-day practice. It 
is only of partial utility, and destroys the 
leech. Dr. Julius Beer of Berlin has re- 
cently taken up the subject ina more sci- 
entific manner, and now proposes, as an 
excellent and useful practice, what he calls 
bdellatomy—Anglicé, leech-cutting. The 
leech is to be cut into scientifically at the 
lower part of the abdomen, in a somewhat 
transverse direction. In this way is opened 
the most posterior of the blind appendices of 
the intestinal canal, of which the leech has 
ten or twelve; and a free passage is made 
for the escape of the blood which the leech 
is sucking. In this way, one leech (bdella- 
tomized) may be made to servo the purpose 
of several leeches used in the ordinary way. 
Dr. Beer especially calls attention to the 
advantage in the case of children, in diseases 
of the uterus and of the eye. He lays es- 
pecial force on the advantages of the method 
in the latter case; bdellatomia ophthalmo- 
therapeutica he calls the treatment. The 
operation does not appear to interfere with 
the due performance of his medical duties by 
the leech; and Dr. Beer says that one such 
leech generally does all that is wanted. 
When such a leech is removed from the 
place where he is sucking, he will take hold 
at another place ; and so on again and again. 
Dr. Beer says that he has had leeches, thus 
prepared, who for six days running per- 
formed their duties in this way, passing off 
the blood either through the original wound 
or through a freshly made one. He measures 
the quantity of blood obtained by letting 
the tail end of the leech hang in a glass con- 
taining distilled water. Three objects are 
gained by this method, he tells us: 1. 
Humanity suffers less ; 2. Economy is pro- 
moted ; and 3. Precision is introduced into 
the art of local blood-letting.—British Med. 
Journ., Aug. 22d, 1863. 5 

Physiological Effects of Sulphuret of 
Carbon.—Dr. Dexrscu, a Professor of the 
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School of Medicine, has recently published | vigour. In the case of smallpox, which 
some important observations on the evil}has twice appeared among us in an epi- 
effects of the sulphuret of carbon and other; demic form during the last three years, it 
noxious substances employed in certain’ is evident that the disease has acquired the 
trades. Sulphuret -of carbon is a trans-? mastery through a disregard of proper and 
parent, exceedingly fluid, and highly vola- } effective vaccination. A sort of vaccination 
tile liquid, possessing a characteristic and } has, no doubt, been performed, and a false 
disagreeable smell; it is one of the most} confidence has been placed in its protective 
dangerous substances known in chemistry, } power, but it has utterly failed to ward off 
but unfortunately also one of the most} the attacks of the disease, or even to modi- 
useful. Its chief property is that of dis-} fy its severity. In the course of this and 
solving India-rubber with the greatest ease, ; the former epidemic of 1859-60 he had caused 
whence it follows that it is extensively used {inquiries to be made into the particulars 
in the factories where that substance is? of 508 cases of the disease, 108 of which 
blown into bladders for various purposes. } were fatal; and he was told that in 323 of 
The vulcanization of India-rubber—that is, § these vaccination had been performed in in- 
the operation by which it acquires the’ fancy, and that the operation had taken well. 
valuable property of increased elasticity and} He had had no opportunity of ascertaining 
insensibility to a degree of heat which it} whether, in these cases, the evidences of 
otherwise could not bear, is chiefly effected ful vaccination still remained upon 
by sulphuret of carbon, aided by chloride} the arm; but he had no doubt that in a 
of sulphur, although it might be aalie! large proportion of them the operation was 
obtained in certain cases by sulphur alone.}done in an imperfect manner; it was 
But the men engaged in this work are ; merely a formal act; the arm was punctured 
exposed to the effluvia of the sulphuret, ; and the wound touched with lymph that 
which in a short time causes headache, ; had no power in it, and there was an end 
vertigo, and an over-excitement of the of the matter. In all probability the case 
nervous system. The patient talks with} was never seen again, and as there was a 
great volubility, sings incoherently, or; little irritation, or perhaps a false vesicle, 
laughs immoderately, or else hides himself; upon the arm, it was thought that the ope- 
and weeps. This state may even Jead to; ration was successful and complete. This 
lunacy, and at all events will cause obtuse-; is the danger, for it afforded no protection 
ness and imbecility. To obviate these‘to the patient. Again, he ascertained that 
serious effects, Dr. Delpech recommends a} 114 of the cases had not been vaccinated 
glass screen to be placed between the?at all, and of these 44 died. This is the 
workman and his table, leaving two holes } usual mortality. Mr. Marson, the resident 
for the hands and arms; these also are to; surgeon of the Smallpox and Vaccination 
be protected by ample sleeves of waterproof? Hospital at Highgate, had stated that in the 
stuff. Another hole is to be left for the’ course of his large experience he found that 
nozzle of the bellows which they use to} when smallpox attacked persons who had 
blow the India-rubber into balls. These} not been vaccinated it killed 36 per cent. of 
precautions, Dr. Delpech thinks, ought to; them—that is, one in every three died ; but 
be enforced by the authorities.—Med.’ when vaccination had been performed, the 
Times and Gaz., Oct. 3, 1863. death-rate of those attacked by the disease 
_ fell to 6.76 per cent., or to one in every 15. 

Smallpoz and Vaccination.—Dr. Lerue-$ And, more remarkable still, he found that 
By refers in his recent quarterly report on} the protective power of vaccination was in 
the Sanitary Condition of London, to the? proportion to the way in which it had been 
recent outbreak of smallpox, and to the} done. If after the operation there remained 
increase of scarlatina. He remarks that; permanently on the arm but one scar or 
these sudden and severe outbursts of zymo- § cicatrix, the mortality from the disease was 
tic disease show that the force of these} 7.57 per cent.; if two scars, 4.13 per cent., 
maladies is not exhausted by sanitary mea- } if three, 1.85 per cent.; and if four scars, 
sures, but gnly kept in check; and that }not one in a hundred died, the mortality 
when occasion serves, as in this instance, } being only 0.74 per cent. But then, again, 
by the neglect of proper precautions, the’ not all who have been merely cut in the 
force manifests itself with all its original} arm, and, as they think, vaccinated, are pro- 
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tected; for though the operation may have | showed how terribly the disease spreads in 
been done in infancy, if no scar remains, {the crowded districts when it once gets a 
22 per cent. will die if they catch the dis- ; footing. He knew instances of every mem- 
ease. Itis the remaining scars, therefore, {ber of the family being stricken with it, 
upon the arm which tell of the suctess of jens of from five to thirteen persons in a 
ens and = - protective — — being teria Ms ne Blue 
of it. And not alone does it save from} Hart-court, Golden Lion-court, iott’s- 
“death when the disease has come, but it is}court, Turner’s-square, and New-street, 
far more powerful in keeping off the disease | Cloth-fair, as examples where the disease 
altogether. With these facts—and they {had so prevailed. All these, he says, are 
have been before us for many years—is it | sheen where the poor are congregated, and 
not strange that some more effective mea- {where the habits of the people are not 
sures are not taken, even by the people them- ‘ cleanly.—Zancet, Aug. 15, 1863. 

selves, for the universal and proper perform- _ 

ance of vaccination? It would seem that; Death-Rate in Smallpoz.—Mr. Manson, 
there is a feeling of carelessness about the {the resident surgeon of the Smallpox and 
necessity for the operation, and even when ; Vaccination Hospital at Highgate, states 
it is done no pains are taken to ascertain if ; that of unvaccinated persons who are 
it has been successful or not. There is{attacked 36 per cent. die, whilst of those 
manifestly wanted a means of determining ‘attacked after vaccination the mortality is 
what relation exists between the number of '6.76 per cent., or 1 in 15. And, further, 
children born and the number of successful {that if after the operation there remains 
operations. There is also wanted a better / permanently on the arm but one scar, the 
means of insuring and maintaining the ; mortality is 7.57 per cent.; if two scars, 
power of vaccine lymph. At present it is }4.13 per cent.; if three, 1.85 per cent. ; 
more than doubtful whether the processes {and if four scars remain the mortality is 
adopted for the preservation of the lymph 3 reduced to 0.74 per cent. Facts like these, 




























are not all imperfect; and, seeing how 
much more successful is the operation when 
performed with lymph taken at once from 
the ripe vesicle upon the arm, and not from 
dried points or capillary tubes, it is an im- 
portant question whether in every large 
town, where it is so easy to keep up a con- 
stant succession of cases, this should not be 
the invariable method of performing the 
operation. ‘To this end the number of vac- 
cinators should be reduced as far as possi- 
ble, and it should be the task of one or two 
officers to perform this duty for a large dis- 
trict. The advantage of such an arrange- 
ment would not only be in the perfect 
conservation of the lymph, but also in the 
proper performance of the operation; for, 
although it seems but a very simple affair, 
it really requires a great amount of skill 
and experience to insure its'success. These 
observations are forced on us by a contem- 
plation of the frightful effects which these 
epidemics occasion ; and it is only while the 
force of the disease is in action, and the 
danger is imminent, that the public can be 
brought to regard the matter in a proper 
light and with sufficient attention. There- 
fore it was he had brought it so prominent- 
ly under notice. Dr. Letheby further adds 





rn 





backed by the experience of a man like 
Mr.: Marson, ought surely to be sufficient 
to silence, if not to convince, the rabid 
opponents of vaccination. We should have 
been glad to learn from a gentleman of the 
unusual experience of Mr. Marson the 
influence which revaccination exercises 
upon the occurrence and fatality of small- 
pox. What is the real influence of second- 
ary vaccination ? At what period should it 
be performed? Is it necessary immedi- 
ately after puberty or at the termination of 
every seventh year? These are questions 
of vital import, and no doubt Mr. Marson 
will feel it his duty to give an answer to 
them. Without anticipating his reply, we 
may state that in a practice of no inconsi- 
derable extent not asingle case of small- 
pox has occurred after revaccination. There 
is no question in which the public are in- 
terested that has a more important bearing 
upon the general welfare than this. There 
is none, probably, upon which there is a 
greater diversity of opinion. The records 
of the Smallpox Hospital, we think, ought 
to afford something like a satisfactory 
answer. It would be greatly conducive to 
a settlement of this question if Mr. Marson 
would state his experience upon this point. 





that the inquiries which he had instituted { No man is more competent by his long 
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experience, and by the unbiased judgment ;every twenty months. These companies 
which he can give upon such a matter, to} fade away in the prime of life, leave few 
relieve the anxiety of the public upon a; children, and have to be replaced at great 
disputed question than the highly respected ‘ cost by successive shiploads of recruits.”’ 

resident surgeon of the Smallpox and Vac-; And next comes the grand question— 
cination Hospital.— Lancet, Aug. 15, 1863. } what is the reason of this frightful loss of 


The Sanitary State of the British Army 
in India—The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in 1859 to investigate the sanitary 
state of the British Army in India has made 
a most searching and comprehensive report. 
The British Medical Journal (July 18, 
1863) in commenting on this document 
very candidly observes: ‘‘ We have hitherto 
held India at a cost of European life which 
it is shocking to think of, since it has been 
mainly due to the neglect of the commonest 
precautions if the report be true. 

““We had more than 90,000 soldiers in 
India in the year 1860, and more than 
80,000 in the year 1861. The great major- 
ity of these are picked men in the prime of 
life, and the mortality of men of the same 
age in the healthy parts of England and 
Wales is at the rate of 8 in 1,000. In great 
towns and cities subjected to unfavourable 
conditions of health the rate varies from 9 





life, and how far is it preventable? To 
this the Commissioners answer, that it is 
not solely or mainly the climate which 
decimates our army. ‘‘ Endemic diseases,’ 
and particularly fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera, and disorders of the liver, occasion 
by far the larger proportions of the mor- 
tality. Malaria, and the joint agency of 
heat, moisture, and rapid changes of tem- 
perature predispose the constitution to 
these diseases, but it is the open neglect of 
sanitary laws which gives them their deadly 
virulence. The stations have generally 
been selected without reference to health, 
and often occupy low, damp, and undrained 
situations. The towns and bazaars in their 
immediate vicinity teem with every nui- 
sance that can breed pestilence under a 
tropical sun. An utter want of drainage, 
an impure water supply, defects in building 
and ventilation, imperfect means of ablution 
and cooking, and a bad system of barrack 


to 12in 1,000. There is no apparent reason { and hospital arrangements, combine to ag- 
why the mortality of our army at home in | gravate the effects of atmospheric conditions. 
time of peace should exceed from 8 to 10 in { Intemperance, sedentary habits, ennui, and 
1,000. Until recently, however, it was no § self-indulgence fill up the list of the cir- 


less than 17in 1,000, though it is ‘now 
declining in proportion as the causes of 
disease are abolished or mitigated, and has 
already sunk to about 10.’’ But this exag- 
gerated death-rate of 17 per 1,000 must not 
only be doubled, but quadrupled, before it 


cumstances to which the Commissioners 
primarily attribute the excessive sickliness 
of our troops, and by comparison with these 
they consider the influence of climate “‘al- 
together secondary.’’ The proof of this 
lies, not only in the express testimony of 


can be compared with the Indian standard / medical authorities on these points, but in 


In one year, indeed—1852—it was as low 
as 41, but the general range has been from 
58 to 80, 90, or 100. It was actually as 
high as 134 in 1804, during the first Mah- 
ratta war; averaged 85 from 1800 to 1829, 
and has stood at 69 for the whole of the 
‘present century. It is now a little below 
this, but the Commissioners consider that 
there has been little variation since our first 
occupation of the country. The inference 
is obvious, though it is so appalling as to 
be hardly credible. ‘‘ Besides deaths by 
natural causes,’’ which would be repre- 
sented by 9 in 1,000 ‘‘ 60 head per 1,000 of 
our troops perish in India annually. It is 
at that expense that we have held dominion 
there for a century; @ company out of 

very regiment has been sacrificed there 





the returns of mortality amobg officers and 
civilians, as well as among private soldiers, 
at those few stations where the evils pointed 
out have been partially corrected. Here 
the death-rate is no more than 20 in 1,000, 
and if the same improvement could be 
brought about, as it well might, all over 
India, 1,460, instead of 5,307 recruits would 
suffice to fill up the death vacancies in the 
proposed establishment of 73,000 men. 


Ventilation of Hospital Wards.—The 
following ingenious method of admitting a 
continuous supply of pure air around each 
bed in a sick ward has been found very 
beneficial in the hospital at Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, and is being adopted in other 
similar institutions in Australia. We quote 
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from a letter of Dr. Swarbeck Hall, who 
suggested the plan, which has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by Dr. Smart, the 
medical officer of the hospital :— 

‘“* The space beneath the floor of the ward 
has been converted into an isolated fresh-air 
chamber, supplied abundantly with external 
air by a large guarded aperture in the wall, 
and regulated by a pulley door. The pulley 
chain will‘be under the charge of the nurse 
inside the ward, and, by graduated hooks, 
the admission of fresh air can be increased 
or diminished systematically. Each bed is 
elevated on a wide box platform about six 
inches high, and so much wider than the 
bedstead as to allow a convenient step for 
a patient’s legs to rest upon. The sides 
and ends of the platform are panelled with 
fine gauze wire. A spacious opening 
through the floor within this special air 
chamber admits the fresh air from the 
general air chamber, and a current almost 
imperceptible from its extensive division, 
unremittingly flows through the gauze wire 
into the ward all round the patient’s bed. 
The vitiated air that rises to the top of the 
room finds an outlet through an Arnott’s 
ventilator into the chimney, the aperture of 
exit giving eight cubic inches to each bed. 
The fresh air in this arrangement will 
always be supplied on the plenum principle 
in the natural ascensional manner.””—LZan- 
ret, Oct. 10th, 1863. 

Drought in the West Indies.—A drought 
of more than twelve months’ duration in 
the West Indies has caused much suffering 
and disease to the inhabitants; no rain 
having fallen in Guadaloupe and other 
islands of the Antilles since August 16th, 
1862. The mortality among the white 
population has been very great. 

Effects of Congelation on Water.—Dr. 
Rozier, of Paris, has published an ac- 
count of experiments conducted by him to 
test the effects of congelation upon drink- 
ing-water. It is well known that the ice 
which is formed in the sea yields nothing 
but fresh water, all the salt having been 
eliminated by congelation. Inthe northern 
parts of Europe this property is turned to 
account for the extraction of salt from sea- 
water; for a large sheet of the latter having 
been left to freeze, the ice is afterwards cut 
away, and the unfrozen water left below is 
80 rich in salt as to require very little eva- 
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poration to yield it in a solid state. This 
property will also serve to analyze wine. 
Suppose it was required to determine the 
quantity of water fraudulently added to a 
certain wine ; by exposing it to the action 
of artificial refrigeration, all the water would 
be alone, and the wine left in itg purity. By 
a similar process, ships at sea, being short 
of water, might be supplied with this neces- 
sary article. We will suppose the temper- 
ature of sea-water under the tropics to be 
300 centigrade. If a quantity be exposed 
in a vessel to the action of a mixture of sul- 
phate of soda and hydrochloric acid, two 
very cheap commodities, the température 
of the water will fall to 100 below the 
freezing-point. Let it then be exposed to 
a second mixture of the same kind, gene- 
rally eight parts of sulphate to five of the 
acid, and the temperature may be lowered 
to 170 below freezing-point. Congealed 
water is then obtained free from salt, and 
may be used with impunity. Dr. Robinet 
has added a new fact to this theory by 
showing that the water of springs and 
rivers loses all its salts by congelation. 
These salts are chiefly those of lime and 
magnesia. The water subjected to experi- 
ment was that of the lakes of the Bois de 
Boulogne, the ice of which was found to be 
entirely free from the above mentioned salts. 
Such is the chemical purity of the water 
thus obtained, that it may in most instances 
be substituted for distilled water.—Scien- 
tific American. 

Mode of preventing Injurious Action of 
Lead Pipes on Water.—The importance of 
discovering a really efficient means of pre- 
venting the injurious action of lead pipes 
on water is universally acknowledged, and 
the experiments of Dr. Crace Calvert have 
proved beyond question that no proposition 
hitherto brought forward has been calculated 
to remedy the evil cémplained of. A disco- 
very, however, has now been made through 
which the water supplied by leaden pipes 
may be obtained by the consumer as pure as 
from the original source. Dr. H. Schwartz, 
of Breslau, has discovered a means by 
which the portion of the lead forming the 
interior surface of the pipe may be converted 
into an insoluble sulphide, the natural conse- 
quence being that the water passing through 
will be as free from contamination as if 
glass were used. The means by which Dr. 
Schwartz effects this conversation are ex- 
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tremely simple. He simply passes a strong 
solution of the sulphide of an alkali through 
the pipe to be acted upon, and the process 
iscompleted. This solution, which is either 
a sulphide of potassium or of sodium, is 
used at a temperature of about 212° F., and 
is allowed to act upon the metal for from 
ten to fifteen minutes. It is stated that, in 


practice, the boiling solution of caustic soda 
and sulphur is found to answer every pur- 
pose.—Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. 26, 
1863, from Mining Journal. 





Test for Grease.—If whilst camphor is 
actively moving on water, the most minute 
particle of certain greasy substances only 
touch the water, instantaneously, as if by 





magic shot, the camphor is deprived of all 
motion, and repelled. The scene of pre- 
vious activity is changed to the immobility 
of death. By availing ourselves of this 
curious property of camphor, we may de- 
tect grease in quantities so extremely mi- 
nute, as would almost appear fabulous.— 
Ibid. 
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gratuitous disease to her Majesty's metro- 
politan subjects. If we may condescend 
to take lessons from barbarians, the Chinese 
may in this respect be our teachers. The 
rapidity with which the Chinese bring al- 
most any soil into cultivation,,and, when 
brought into cultivation, the enormous crops 
which they contrive to take from mere 
handfuls of land, havé been the-wonder and 
admiration of travellers. But#the great se- 
cret of the Chinese is in the. utilization of 
sewage. The proverbial fertility of Belgium 
is owing, in much, to the same cause, But 
it is not only the sewage of London which 
is wasted, but that of all our rural towns; — 
although in them there appeara.a more impa- 
tient desire to remedy acknowledged abuses 
than seems to be the characterigtic of city 
aldermen and metropolitan boards. When 
I consider how many populous towns there 
are in this country, I heartily wish we could 
send among them a few enlightened Chi- 
nese engineers to devise the best prac- 
tical means by which our townsfolk might 
be enriched by the manure they could sell, 
and our farmers enriched by the manure 


Sewage.—Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrton ; they could buy. But in the meanwhile, un- 
made lately the following interesting re- ‘til some such scheme is devised and agreed 
marks on this subject :-— to, we must fall back on our friend the 

‘“‘T remember, when I held the Colonial ; farm-yard dunghill, assisted: indeed by va- 
seal, the trouble and toil it cost me to se- rious chemical manufactures, but never to 
cure from some distant islands a scanty ‘such a degree as to supply its place. Pro- 
supply of guano, while all the time, close; fessor Liebig is, no doubt, right in consider- 
at hand, a few of the London sewers were } ing the chief art of productive husbandry to 
every year casting away into the Thames; consist in the skilful application of manure. 
more than half a million’s worth of a ma-? David Hume tells us, in one of his essays, 
nure considerably more valuable for the that all the vast apparatus of our govern- 
general purposes of agriculture than that ment has ultimately no other object or pur- 
guano which ships were fitted out to bring } pose than the distribution of justice, or, in 
home, in order that it might be retailed at a other words, the support of the twelve 
price which rather fits it for the phials of judges. So it may be said that all the ap- 
an apothecary than the fields of a farmer.’ paratus of productive husbandry has ulti- 
I said half a million’s worth of money was} mately no other object or purpose than the 
thus thrown away, but that is a very low; distribution of justice to the soil—in other 
estimate of the real waste. In Flanders, ¢ words, the application of that manure which 
for instance, where I have been lately, the; gives back to the soil the nutriment we 
value of sewage is calculated according to3take from it, or supplies the nourishing 
the numerical population, especially in} properties which Nature had neglected to 
towns. It is there calculated at £1 7s.a; bestow. Eight hundred years ago there 
head yearly. In Belgium it is calculated at } was a very learned dispute whether or not 
a still higher rate. So that, if the popula- {the earth was an animal. We have now 
tion of London be taken at 2,000,000, a} discovered that the earth is so far ‘an ani- 
means of increasing the productive wealth } mal that it requires to be fed, and will not 
of the country (which, according to the es-{ bear to be starved. A remarkable in- 
timate of Flanders, would be worth about } stance of this truth is mentioned, by a cele- 
£2,700,000) is exclusively devoted to poison $ brated agricultural authority, in sdme of the 
the waters of the Thames, and administer ’ Southern States of America—such as Mary- 
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land and Virginia. In those States there 
were large districts of some of the most fer- 
tile land in the world. The crops they 
yielded were prodigious, but, unluckily, the 
cultivators negiected the manure ; they took 
from the land the alkalies and pare which 
Teplace, and these districts 

e 80 hopelessly sterile that 

Myaltogether abandoned as a 

pet, Oct. 25, 1862. 

ti of Man.—There seems to be 
signs in the scientific horizon of a change 
of opinfon, or rather, we should say, of a 
return to a former doctrine in the interpre- 
tation of geological phenomena. It will be 
known to all scientific readers that the cur- 
rent of belief has for some years set in 
favour of the uniformitarian school of ge- 
ology—a school which reads the events of 
the past entirely by the light of the present, 
which finds in the action of existing causes 
(an unlimited lapse of time being allowed) 
a full explanation of all the stratigraphical 
changes which a study of the crust of the 
earth reveals. This school has to a great 
extent supplanted that of the catastrophist, 
who recognized in the gigantic revolutions 
indicated by the elevations, depressions, 
and contortions of strata evidence at least 
of exacerbations and remissions in the action 
of natural causes, and of the operation of 
subterranean forces unexampled in historic 
time. Sir Charles Lyell has been the apos- 
tle of the uniformitarian doctrine, and in 
his recent work on the Antiquity of Man 
has applied it in such a manner to the 
geological evidences of man’s early exist- 
ence as to carry that existence back to a 
period, very many hundreds if not thousands 
of centuries remote from the received chro- 
no A very able article in the last 
number ‘of the Edinburgh Review, written 
it is said by a well-known geologist, con- 
tains a careful examination of the whole 
st, and well deserves the consideration 
ioge who are inclined to follow Sir 

s into the shadow-land of unlimited, 

and, as far as we can see, illimitable time. 
The facts of recent discoveries are not for 
an instant disputed by the reviewer. The 
discovery of human implements in the 
post-pliocene beds of Amiens and Abbeville 
associated with bones of the great quadru- 
peds. of the mammoth fauna, the human 
remains probably of the same period in the 
caves of Aurignac and Engis, even the 
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$ Moulin- Quignon jaw- bone, are all admitted, 
§ together with the other geological facts, of 
¢ which we have from time to time apprised 
our readers. A high antiquity, some thou- 
sands of years higher than the chronology 
of Usher, is claimed by the reviewer for 
these early traces of our race. But he 
enters a firm protest against the enormous 
calculations of which we have lately heard 
so much, and which have their sole founda- 
‘tion in the’d priori reasoning of the uni- 
formitarian school. We regret that space 
will not allow us to give a complete abstract 
of his article, we can only indicate one or 
two points illustrative of the line of argu- 
ment. 

It will be remembered that in the valley 
of the Somme there are two terraces of 
brick earth in which flint implements, 
together with the bonesof extinct mammalia, 
have begn found. One of these, the Moulin- 
Quignon terrace, is 80 to 100 feet above the 
level of the sea; the other, the terrace at 
Menchecourt, is only 40 feet above the sea 
level. If we suppose that these terraces, 
called respectively the high level and low 
level gravels, were produced by the diurnal 
operation of ordinary causes, such as the 
quiet action of a river even much larger 
than the Somme, we must allow an enor- 
mous time to have elapsed between their 
formation. But the composition, arrange- 
ment, and organic and artificial contents of 
the high and low level gravels exhibit a 
marked uniformity of character, the only 
difference being that the low level gravel 
contains marine shells, indicating that at 
the time of its deposition the tide must 
have advanced thus high in the. valley. 
The reviewer reasons that this uniformity 
of character and products is a more con- 
vincing argument for the periods of deposi- 
tion not being very remote from each other 
than any difficulties involved by such a 
supposition are sufficient to counteract. ‘The 
blocks of tertiary sandstone found in the 
valley have been held to require glacial 
agency to transport them. If we imagine 
the action of ice or some co-ordinate force 
to have aided in the formation of the ter- 
races, a power of excavation would be given 
to the stream meandering through the ex- 
cavated valley, which even the attributed 
aid of tens of thousands of years would 
wholly fail to confer upon it. 

The evidence obtained from the Aurignac 
cavern, where the skeletons of seventeen 
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individuals were found buried in 1852, 
together with implements of flint and bone, 
and bones and teeth of the cave-bear, the 
cave-lion, wild boar, rhinoceros, and other 
extinct animals, is thus commented on :— 
‘* Assuming all the conclusions from the 
observations of M. Lartet to be correct 
(and from the great majority of them we 
‘see no cause to dissent), it appears to be 
almost incontestable that the result is 
unfavourable to the idea of assigning an 
almost measureless antiquity to those 
numerous deposits which are proved to be 
coeval with extinct mammalia, and of 
which we have treated in this article. It 
goes a long way to convince us that the 
existence in Europe of the cave-bear, cave- 
lion, rhinoceros, and mammoth must be 
approximated much more towards recent 
times, rather than that the creation of man 
must be drawn back into a region-of quite 
hypothetical_remoteness, on account of his 
association with extinct species. But Sir 
C. Lyell and M. Lartet (who appears to be 
a thorough disciple of his school) try to 
persuade us that absence of any mark of 
important change in the physical condition 
of the surface of the country about Aurig- 
nac is no proof that the antiquity of the 
tomb may not be indefinitely great. Great 
no doubt it must be; but every fact con- 
nected with its position and discovery 
seems to show it belongs to what we 
may (somewhat ly, no doubt) call the} 





history than geologists have usually allowed. 
Even the evidence of change of climate 
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rected by the latest observations of the 
present rate of deposition, would give a 
period of growth for the delta of the Mis. 
sissippi of between 5000 and 6000 years, 
Sir C. Lyell places it at 100,000! 

The reviewer emphatically protests 


against Sir Charles Lyell’s 
of geological time—a 
elevation of continents, ¢alé 
Charles’s observations and atudy. 
of rising of the coast lines of Swe 
Norway during the last century and 


as to time and area, Sir Charles assumes 
the rise of continents to be at the rate of 
two and a half ‘feet in a century, and ‘this 
he takes as a basis for calculating the age 
of all marine deposits. He hence concludes 
that some raised beaches in Sardinia con- 
taining pottery are 12,000 years old, and 
gives an antiquity of 24,000 years to the 
post-tertiary strata of Norway. To say 
nothing of the fact that even in Scandinavia 
itself the elevation is not uniform, for it 
varies from five feet per century at the North 
Cape to Zero to the south of Stockholm, 
whilst in the south of Sweden the land has 
been sinking for at least 800 years, it is in 
the highest degree illogical to apply the 
same chronometric scale to the earth’s 
unknown history—to deduce from 100 years’ 
experience the condition of the globe through 
all geological time. Yet it is on these prin- 
ciples that Mr. Darwin has ventured to 
make a calculation of 306,662,400 years! 
As has been suggested by one of Sir C, 


same as if a man, finding that an individual 
nearly six feet in height had grown only 
half an inch last year, we were to 

that he must be 140 years old.” 
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admitted that rivers such as the Tharnes} 1861, and the cod and ling caught were 
“eould never, not even in millions of years, } certainly not a tithe of those left behind, 
have excavated the valleys through which } the destructfon’ of herritig by- thdse vora- 


they flow.” We may add that there are 
yé for believing that the part of 

abit, has passed through a 

ge to one of com- 

y, and that during the 

receding our own 

and fractures of 

oncomitant waves of 

‘were more frequent and 


Association on Monday last 
Phillips urged on Sir Charles 
ell the probabilitythat the valley of the 


Somme had been subject to upheaval, and 


that therefore the question of age could not 
be determined by calculations founded alone 
on the excavating force of the river. In 
fact, he argued from the condition of the 
gravel-beds, the upper surfaces of which 
are not level, but vary in slope from two 
and a half to one and a half degrees, that 
an elevation of the valley must have taken 
place. In his reply, Sir Charles Lyell 
acknowledged the possibility of local move- 
ments, or even a considerable movement 
of the country having taken place since 
the old river flowed. Of course if such 
agencies be admitted, as we have no data 
for judging of their extent or effects, it be- 
comes impossible to estimate, by any scale 
calculated from the present rate of fluviatile 
deposit, the age of the beds in question.— 
Med. Times ond Gas., Sept. 5, 1863. 


amid Foes.—The-take of herrings 
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i fish alone may be estimated at ten 
times as great as that effected by all the 
fishermen put together. But the conger 
and the dogfish probably do as much mis- 
chief as the cod and ling, the gulls and the 
gannets slay their millions, the porpoises; 
Sand grampuses destroy unteld multitudes, 
‘sea trout and innumerable other fish prey 
upon the herring fry, flat fish of ‘all kinds 
resort in immense numbers to the spawning 
grounds of the herring to prey, upon the 
freshly-deposited ova. Extensive as our 
fishery operations are, their effect upon the 
supply of herrings becomes inappreciable 
when compared with all these consuming 
agencies. The Royal Commissioners, who 
have recently inquired into the operation of 
the laws relating to herring trawling, and 
from whose report these statements are 
taken, notice the practical result of all this: 
A plentiful production of herrings in any 
year nourishes and supports an increased 
army of enemies, and if these latter multi- 
ply too fast the herrings become diminished 
in number, whereupon the fish that destroy 
them are starved down, and, in a weakened 
; state, more easily fall a prey to their own 
;enemies; the herring, then, relieved from 
{ their oppressors, in a year 

; again in immense 

‘ternations of 


{and panic in the trade 





Life in the Atmosphere.—Jauns Samvst- 
son, Eeq., ina paper read before the 
Association at their late 


















































































































































































































































tremely simple. He. simply. passes a strong: 
solutiop of the sulphide of an alkali through 
the pipe to be acted. upon, and, the. process 
iscompleted, Thissolution, whichis either 
a. sulphide of potassium or of sodium, is 
used at a temperature of about 212° F., and 
is:allowed.to act upon the metal for ‘from 
ten to fifteen minutes. It is stated that, in 
practice, the boiling solution of caustic soda 
and sulphur is found to, answer every pur- 


pose,—Med. Times and Gaz.,. Sept. 26 
1863, from Mining Journal. 


= 


Test for Grease.—If whilst camphor is 
actively moving on water, the most:minute 
particle of certain greasy substances‘ only 
touch the water, instantaneously, as if by 
magic shot, the camphor is deprived of all 
motion, and repelled. The scene of pre- 
vious activity is changed to the immobility 
of death. By availing ourselves of this 
curious property of camphor, we may de- 
tect grease in quantities so,.extremely mi- 
nute,.as would almost appear fabulous.— 


Ibid. 

Sewage.—Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrror 
made lately the following. interesting re- 
marks:on this. subject :— 

‘‘ I remember, when I held the Colonial 
seal, the trouble and toil it cost me to se- 
cure from some distant islands a scanty 
supply of guano, while all the time, close 
at hand, a few of the London sewers were 
every year casting away into the Thames 
more than half a million’s worth of a ma- 
nure considerably more valuable for the 
general purposes of agriculture than that 
guano which ships were fitted out to bring 
home, in order that it might be retailed at a 
price:which rather fits it for the phials of 
an.apothecary than the fields of a farmer. 
I said half. a million’s worth of money was 

thus thrown away; but that is a very low 
estimate of the real waste. In Flanders; 
-for instance, where I have been lately, the 
value of ‘sewage is calculated according to 
the numerical population, especially in 
towns. It is there calculated at £1 7s. a 
head yearly.. In Belgium it is calculated at 
a still higher rate.. So that, if the popula- 
tion of London be: taken at 2,000,000, a 
means of increasing the productive wealth 
of the country (which, according to the es- 
timate.of Flanders, would be worth about 
“£2,700,000) is exclusively devoted to poison 
the waters of the Thames, and administer 


| 
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$ gratuitous disease to her Majesty's metro- 
politan subjects.. If we may condescend 
to. take lessons from barbarians, the Chinese 
may in this respeet be our teachers. The 
rapidity with which the Chinese bring: al- 
most any soil into cultivation, and, when 
brought into cultivation, the enormous crops 
which they contrive to take from mere 
handfuls of land, have been the wonder and 
admiration of travellers. But-the great se- 
cret. of the Chinese is in the utilization of 
sewage. The proverbial fertility of Belgium 
is owing, in much, to the same cause. But 
it is not only the sewage of London which 
is wasted, but that of all our rural towns; 
although in them there appears a more impa- 
tient desire to remedy acknowledged abuses 
than seems to be the characteristic of city 
aldermen and metropolitan boards.- When 
I consider how many populous towns there 
are in this country, I heartily wish we could 
send among them a few enlightened Chi- 
ese engineers to devise the best prac- 
tical means by which our townsfolk might 
be enriched by the manure they could sell, 
and our farmers enriched by the manure 
they could buy. But in the meanwhile, un- 
til some such scheme is devised and agreed 
to, we must fall back on our friend the 
farm-yard dunghill, assisted indeed by va- 
rious chemical manufactures, but never to 
such a degree as to supply‘its place. Pro- 
fessor Liebig is, no doubt, right in consider- 
ing the chief art of productive husbandry to 
consist in the skilful application of manure. 
David Hume tells us, in one of his essays, 
that all. the vast apparatus of our govern- 
ment has ultimately no other object or pur- 
pose than the distribution of justice, or, in 
other words, the support of the twelve 
judges. So it may be said that all the ap- 
paratus of productive husbandry has ulti- 
mately no other objeet or purpose than the 
distribution of justice to the soil—in. other 
words; the application of that manure which 
gives back to the soil the nutriment we 
take from it, or supplies the nourishing 
properties which Nature had neglected to 
bestow. Eight hundred years ago there 
was a very learned dispute whether or not 
the earth was an animal. We have now 
discovered that the earth is so far an ani- 
mal that it requires to be fed; and will not 
bear to be starved. A remarkable in- 





stance of this truth is mentioned, by a cele- 
brated-agricultural authority, in some of the 
Southern States of America—such as Mary- 
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Jandand. Virginia. In those States, there: 


were large districts of some of the most fer- 
tile land in the world. The crops they 
_ yielded were prodigious, but, unluckily, the 
cultivators neglected the manure ; they took 
from the land the alkalies and salts which 
they did not replace, and these districts 
have now become so hopelessly sterile that 
they have been altogether abandoned as a 
desert.’’—Lancet, Oct. 25, 1862, 


Antiquity of Man.—There seems to be 
signs in the scientific horizon of a change 
of opinion, or rather, we should say, of a 
return to a former doctrine in the interpre- 
tation of geological phenomena. It will be 
known to all scientific readers that the cur- 
rent of belief has: for some years set in 
favour of the uniformitarian school of ge- 
ology—a school which reads the events of 
the past entirely by the light of the present, 
which finds in the action of existing causes 
(an unlimited lapse of time being allowed) 
a full explanation of all the stratigraphical 
changes which a study of the crust of the 
earth reveals. This school has toa great 
extent supplanted that of the catastrophist, 
who recognized in the gigantic revolutions 
indicated by the elevations, depressions, 
and contortions of strata evidence at least 
of exacerbations and remissions in the action 
of natural causes, and of the operation of 
subterranean forces unexampled in historic 
time. Sir Charles Lyeli has been the apos- 
tle of the uniformitarian doctrine, and in 
his recent work on the Antiquity of Man 
has applied it in such a manner to the 
geological evidences of man’s early. exist- 
ence as to-carry that existence back to a 
period, very many hundreds if not thousands 
of centuries remote from the received chro- 
nology. A very able article in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, written 
it is said by a well-known geologist, con- 
tains a careful examination of the whole 
subject, and well deserves the consideration 
of those who are inclined to follow Sir 
Charles into the shadow-land of unlimited, 
and, as far as we can see, illimitable time. 
The facts of recent discoveries are not for 
an instant disputed by the reviewer. The 
discovery of human implements in the 
post-pliocene beds of Amiens and Abbeville 
associated with bones of the great quadru- 
peds of the mammoth fauna, the human 
remains probably of the same period in the 
caves of Aurignac and Engis, even the 


¢ Moulin- Quignon jaw-bone, are-all admitted, 
; together with the other geological facts, of 
which we have from time.to time. apprised 
our readers. .A high antiquity, some thou- 
sands of years higher:than the chronology 
of Usher, is claimed by the reviewer for 
these early traces of our race.. But he 
enters a firm protest against the enormous 
calculations of which we have lately heard 
so much, and which have their sole founda- 
tion in the @ priori reasoning of the uni- 
formitarian school. We regret that space 
will not allow us to give a complete abstract 
of his article, we can only indicate one or 
two points illustrative of the: line. of argu- 
ment, 

It will be remembered. that in the valley 
of the Somme there are two. terraces of 
brick earth in which flint implements, 
together with the bones of extinct mammalia, 
have been found. One of these, the Moulin- 
Quignon terrace, is 80 to 100 feet above the 
level of the sea; the other, the terrace at 
Menchecourt, is only 40 feet above the sea 
level. If we suppose that these terraces, 
called respectively the high level and low 
level gravels, were produced by the diurnal 
operation of ordinary causes, such as the 
quiet action of a river even much larger 
than the Somme, we must allow an enor: 
mous time to have elapsed. between: their 
formation. But the composition, arrange- 
ment, and organic and artificial contents of 
the high and low level gravels exhibit a 
marked uniformity of character, the only 
difference being that the low level gravel 
contains marine shells, indicating that at 
the time of its deposition the tide must 


Shave advanced thus high in the: valley. 


The reviewer reasons that this uniformity 
of character and products is a more con- 
vincing argument for the periods of deposi- 
tion not being very remote from each other 
than any difficulties involved by such a 
supposition are sufficient to counteract.’ ‘The 
blocks of teriiary sandstone found in the 
valley have been held to require. glacial 
agency to transport them. If we imagine 
the action.of ice or some co-ordinate force 
to have aided in the formation of the ter- 
races, a power of excavation would be given 
to the stream meandering through the ex- 
cavated valley, which even the attributed 
aid of terns of thousands.of years would 
wholly fail to confer upon it. 

The evidence obtained from the Aurignae 
cavern, where the skeletons of’ seventeen 
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individuals were found buried in 1852, 
together with implements of flint and bone, 
and bones and teeth of the cave-bear, the 
cave-lion, wild boar, rhinoceros, and other 
extinct animals, is thus commented on :— 
** Assuming all the conclusions from the 
observations of M. Lartet to be ‘correct 
(and from the great majority of them we 
see No cause to dissent), it appears to be 
almost incontestable that the result is 
unfavourable to the idea of assigning an 
almost measureless antiquity to those 
numerous deposits which are proved to be 
coeval with extinct mammalia, and of 
which we have treated in this article, ‘It 
goes a long way to convince us that the 
existence in Europe of the cave-bear, cavé- 
lion, rhinoceros, and mammoth must be 
approximated much more towards recent 
times, rather than that the creation of man 
must be drawn back into a region of quite 
hypothetical remoteness, on account of his 
association with extinct species. But Sir 


C. Lyell and M. Lartet (who appears to bé 
a thorough disciple of his school) try to 
persuade us that absence of any mark of 
important change in the physical condition 
of the surface of the country about Aurig- 
hac is no proof that the antiquity of the 


tomb may not be indefinitely great. Great 
no doubt it must be; but every’ fact .con- 
nected with its position and discovery 
seems to show that it belongs to what we 
may (somewhat vaguely, no doubt) call the 
present age of the world. There is nothing 
unreasonable in assuming that these mam- 
mals survived to a later period of the world’s 


history than geologists have usually allowed. ; 


Even the evidence of change of climate 
which they were once considered to estab- 
lish has disappeared as a difficulty. Ina 
word, it seems to us to be repugnant to all 
tules of probable inference to suppose that 
we have before us intact relics of sepultures 
which occurred tens of thousands of years 

The dates assigned to such deltas as 
those of the Nile, the Po, and the Ganges 
afford a curious example of the opposite 
conclusions at which scientific men of dif- 
ferent schools arrive. Dolomieu, Cuvier, 
and Elie de Beaumont assert that the period 
at which the Po, the Nile, and the Missis- 
sippi began to transgress the natural pre- 
existing margin of the coast is to be 
reckoned at a few thousand years only. 
M. Elie de Beaumont’s calculation, cor- 
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tected by the latest observations of the 
present rate of deposition, would give a 
period of growth for the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi of between 5000 and 6000 years. 
Sir C. Lyell places it at 100,000! 

The reviewer emphatically protests 
against Sir Charles Lyell’s favourite scale 
of geological time—a specific rate of the 
elevation of continents, calculated from Sir 
Charles’s observations and study of the rate 
of rising of the coast lines of Sweden and 
Norway during the last century and a half. 
From this investigation, thus limited both 
as to time and area, Sir Charles assumes 
the rise of continents ‘to be at the rate of 
two and a half feet in a century, and this 
he takes as a basis for calculating the age 
of all marine deposits. He hence concludes 
that some raised beaches in Sardinia con- 
taining pottery are 12,000 years old, and 
gives an antiquity of 24,000 years to the 
post-tertiary strata of Norway. To say 
‘nothing of the fact that even in Scandinavia 
itself the elevation is not uniform, for it 
varies from five feet per century at the North 
Cape to Zero to the south of Stockholm, 
whilst in the south of Sweden the land has 
been sinking for at least 800 years, it is in 
the highest degree illogical to apply the 
same chronometric scale to the earth’s 
unknown history—to deduce from 100 years’ 
experience the condition of the globe through 
all geological time. Yet it is on these prin- 
ciples that Mr. Darwin has ventured to 
make a calculation of 306,662,400 years! 
As has been suggested by one of Sir C. 
Lyell’s critics: ‘‘It is pretty much the 
same as if a man, finding that an individual 
nearly six feet in height had grown only 
half an inch last year, we were to conclude 
that he must be 140 years old.’’ 

The reviewer prophecies that the discus- 
sions now going on as to the antiquity of 
man will bring to a more distinct iesue than 
hitherto the hypothesis of geological uni- 
formity. For geological changes force is 
necessary as well as time. In the words 
of Dr. Whewell, ‘‘ Time, inexhaustible, 
and ever accumulating his efficacy, can 
undoubtedly do much for the theorist in 
Geology ; but Force, whose limits we can- 
not measure, and whose nature we cannot 
fathom, is also a power never to be slighted ; 
and ‘to call in the one to protect us from 
the other, is equally presumptuous, to 
whichever of the two our superstition 





leans.* Sir Charles Lyell himself has 
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admitted that rivers such as the Thames 
* could never, not even in millions of years, 
have excavated the valleys through which 
. they flow.” We may add that there are 
good reasons for believing that the part of 
the earth we inhabit has passed through a 
condition of violent change to one of com- 
parative tranquillity, and that.during the 
periods immediately preceding our own 
‘+ ypheavals, depressions, and fractures of 
every kind, with concomitant waves of 
disastrous energy, were more frequent and 
far. more intense than now.” 

We see that in the Geological Section of 
the British Association on Monday last 
Professor Phillips urged on Sir Charles 
-Lyell the probability that the valley of the 
Somme had been subject to upheaval, and 
that‘therefore the question of age could not 
be determined by calculations founded alone 
on the excavating force of the river. In 
fact, he argued from the condition of the 
gravel-beds, the upper surfaces of which 
ere not level, but vary in slope from two 
and a half to one and a half degrees, that 
an elevation of the valley must have taken 
place. In his reply, Sir Charles Lyell 
acknowledged the possibility of local move- 
ments, or even a considerable movement 
of the country having taken place since 
the old river flowed. Of course if such 
agencies be admitted, as we have no data 
for judging of their extent or effects, it be- 
comes impossible to estimate, by any scale 
calculated from the present rate of fluviatile 
deposit, the age of the beds in question.— 
Med. Times and Gaz., Sept. 5, 1863. 


Life amid Foes.—The take of herrings 
by fishermen within the jurisdiction of the 
Scotch Fishery Board amounted in 1861 
to nearly 900,000,000. It seems a mar- 
vellous drain upon the power: of multi- 
plication, of one animal to destroy in a year 
a multitude exceeding in number, perhaps, 
the whole human population of the globe. 
But this vast number sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the destruction 
effected by other agencies. It is very com- 
mon to find a codfish with six or seven her- 
Tings still undigested in his stomach. If we 
allow a codfish only two herrings a day, and 
estimate that he feeds on herrings for only 
seven months in the*year, he takes 420 as 
his allowance during that time; and since 
at least 2,400,000 codfish were caught in 
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1861, and the cod and ling caught were 
certainly not’a tithe of those left behind, 
the destruction of herring by those vora- 
cious fish alone may be estimated at ten 
times as great as that effected by all the 
fishermen put together. But the conger 
and the dogfish ‘probably do as much mis- 
chief as the cod and ling, the gulls and the 
gannets slay their millions, the porpoises 
and grampuses destroy uatold multitudes, 
sea trout and innumerable other fish prey 
upon the herring fry, flat fish of all kinds 


‘resort in immense numbers to the spawning 


grounds of the herring to prey upon the 
freshly-deposited ova. Extensive- as our 
fishery operations are, their effect upon the 
supply of herrings becomes inappreciable 
when compared with all these consuming 
agencies. The Royal Commissioners, who 
have recently inquired into the operation of 
the laws relating to herring trawling, and 
from whose report these statements are 
taken, notice the practical result of all this: 
A plentiful production of herrings in any 
year nourishes and supports an increased 
army of enemies, and if these latter multi- 
ply too fast the herrings become diminished 
in number, whereupon the fish that destroy 
them are starved down, and, in a weakened 
state, more easily fall a prey to their own 
enemies; the herring, then, relieved from 
their oppressors, in a year or two appear 
again in immense numbers, and so the al- 
ternations of prosperity, over production, 
and panic in the trade which they originate, 


‘will occur with as much regularity as if the 


herring were manufacturers.— British Med. 
Journ., Ap. 4, 1863, 


Life in the Atmosphere.—James Samvszt- 
son, Esq., ina paperread before the British 
Association at their late meeting, remarked 
that no subject in natural history, except 
the allied one, the origin of species, had of 
late excited greater interest in the scientfic 
world than the origin of the lowest types 
of living beings on the globe ; and although 
the problem was far from being solved, yet 
the investigations that had accompanied the 
discussion had already served the useful 
purpose of throwing new light on* the 
anatomy and life history of the mysterious 
little forms of which it treated. It was 
rather with the latter object, than in the 
expectation of being able to assist in the 
solution of the general question, that he 
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ventured to lay before the association the 
results. of. investigations , recently . made. 
He. had, for example, taken rage imported 
from various countries, and shaken the dust 
from them into distilled water, which he 
then exposed to the atmosphere; and, after 
describing generally the ‘character of the 
living forms he bad.discovered in this:pure 
water, he stated in detail the forms of life 
found..in. each kind.-of» dust, and .among 
these were some new. species of Rhizopoda 
and Infusoria, and an. interesting ciliated 
worm-shaped.. form, which he. believed to 
be a collection of the larve of some other 
infusoria.. The general results of the mi- 
eroscopical examination of these fluids be- 
tween. the 27th of July and 15th of August 
was.as follows: In the dust,.of Egypt, 
Japan, Melbourne, and. Trieste,. life. was 
the most abundant, and the development.of 
the different forms was rapid, . In. conclu- 
sion, he.observed that if he was correct in 
supposing the germs of the living forms 
that he .had described to be, present in the 
dust conveyed by the atmosphere, and.in 
distilled, water, it was. worthy, of. notice 

these germs retain vitality for a long 
period—a period of which he could not 
pretend to define the-limit. . In his experi- 
ments.they outlived the heat, of a tropical 
gun, ‘and the dryness of a warm room 
during the whole winter; but in Dr. Pon- 
~ ehet’s case they,.retained. their life 2000 
years, for he obtained his from the interior 
ofthe pyramids of Egypt, and then sur- 
vived. an oil of 400.degrees of heat. A 
main purpose which Mr. Samuelzon had in 
view was to disprove the theory of spon- 
taneous generation; and he suggested 
whether the great rapidity with which 
these .germs are multiplied: might not ac- 
count for the spread..of epidemic diseases. 
He did not profess to have any acquaint- 
‘ance with such diseases, but might it not 
‘be desirable to subject the atmosphere of 
hospitals to the» microscopic test ?—Med. 
Times and Gaz., Oct. 3, 1863. 

New: Works and New Editions.—Quite a 
large number of new books and new editions 
are announced as preparing for publication 
in Great. Britain.: Among them may: be: 
enumerated the following :— 

_ Professors Syme. promises a new. edi- 





going t publish some ‘'Outlines of: Surgi- 
cal. .Diagnosis,?? and. Mr, o The 
Principles of Surgery,.Clipieal, Medical, 
and Qperative.”” . Amongst; new books on 
special Surgical topics we are to: have from 
Mr. John Wood, ‘A Surgical:Anatomy of 
the Pelvis and Perinenm in the Infant, 
Young, and Adult Male and:Female ;’” from 
Mr, Nunn; ‘‘'The Ward Manual; an In- 
dex of Surgical Disease and Injury ;”’. from 
E. Canton, ‘A Treatise on the Arcus 
Senilis ;’’ from Mr. Byrant, ‘‘ The Lettso- 
mian Lectures on Surgical Diseases of 
‘Children;"’.and from Mr. Gamgee; ‘‘ Some 
Clinical. Lectures..on; Fractures of the 
Limbs”? In the department of pure Med- 
icine we may.expect a second: edition of 
Dr. Aitken’s ‘‘ Science and ‘Practice of 
Medicine ;’’ a new book on Medicines, i. ¢,, 
Materia Medica, by Professor ,.Garrod ;.a 
fourth edition of the well-known “ Manual’’ 
of Dr. Royle and Dr. F.: Headland }and a 


‘Manual of Practical Therapeutics,” by 
Mr. Waring. 


Most .of these: works on 
Materia ‘Medica will not appear till the new 
Pharmacopoeia is published. In the Ob- 
stetric Department, the venetable Dr. R. 
Lee proposes to publish: some |.‘‘ Gonsul- 
tations.in Midwifery. ;’: Dr. Hell Davis, 
a new edition of ‘‘ Difficult::partutition ; 
and, Dr..Swayne,'a fourth edition: of his 
‘* Obstetric. Aphorisms,??. 4‘ Diseases of 
Women’? will be treated of in a new work 
by. Dr. Graily Hewitt; and: Mr. Spencer 
Wells will: bring out. his- promised work 
on the‘ Diagnosis . and. Treatment» of 
Diseases of the  Ovaries:’’.. - Amongst 
monographs we see announcements of 
works on the ‘‘ Throat and Laryngoscopy,”’ 
by Dr. G. Gibb; a second edition of *“Dr. 
L. Beale on the Urine, Calculi,’’ ete, ; a 
new work on ‘‘Intra-Thoracie: Cancer,’’ 
by Dr.: Cockle; ‘one on ‘ Arrest of 
Phthisis,” by Andrew Clark; and on 
“ Paralysis,’ by Dr. Méryon. Diseases of 
the skin are treated of:in new works by 
Drs. Tilbuty Fox; M’Call Anderson, J. L. 
Milton, and David Logan. We also see 
advertised a new ‘‘ Manual of Comparative 
Anatomy,’ by Professor ‘T. H. Huzley; 
one on’ ‘*Practical Anatomy,’’ by Mr. C. 
Heath; one on °‘‘ Animal Chemistry,”’ by 


, . Dr. Thudichum, anda “* Manual of Practical 


Hygiene,’’ intended especially for the Med- 


tion of his ‘* Principles and Practice of, ical. officers of the wuy, by Professor E. 
sige Dr. Macleod, of Glasgow, is} A. Parker. 





